THE    END
ment by fire? "If I saw the flames before me, I should
still answer you the same/5 she replied. She would soon
have the chance to prove it.
They offered to refute her accounts of the sign and
the Voices by bringing witnesses from Chinon, the clerks
from Poitiers who had examined her, almost anybody
she liked of her own party, to Rouen under safe-conduct.
She refused. What was the good of it? She knew that
there was no more in the famous register at Poitiers
about her supernatural revelations than in the record
of the trial. All that was in her own head, and there
it would for ever remain. As for the sign, let them
go to Orleans and try to find the English army that
had been there two years ago. She knew also that
the clerks and the courtiers of her own side loved
her no more than those on the other, since she was
simply not the sort that priests or politicians had any
use for. For one glorious moment she had imposed
her visions on the governors of France, but at the first
sign of failure they had washed their hands of her
and the visions alike. All the quiet bitterness of her
painfully acquired knowledge came out in the words,
"I know not what they believe and leave it to their
consciences."
She was alone, as utterly alone as a human being
could be, cut off from the mother for whom she so often
longed and abandoned by the king she had so greatly
served. All around were enemies, and the only refuge
was in the bosom of the Church which she could only
accept by denying God in the form in which He had
chosen to reveal Himself to her. The heroine of Orleans
herself seems of far smaller stature than the feeble little
figure that shambled back to her cell after Chatillon,
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